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By early morning’s dewy light fered herself to be pretty considerably taken with Mr. McKin- 


REMINISCENCES. 


eaniah nthe te A ose wage ster, before she gave sufficient thought to the subject, to decide 
INSCRIBED TO E. L. 8. In many 8 leafy glade, whether she would allow herself to be taken by him or not; 
a Oh! by each well-remembered scene, and she had suffered the thing to progress too far, to recede 
Original. Each fresh emblossomed spot, before she was aware of it; and when circumstances, that is, 
anes The winding river’s chrystal sheen— when her mother expressed her suspicions, and warned her of 

Let me not be forgot! 


the penniless among the aforesaid eleven, she found herself 
somewhat in a scrape, and made the spirited reply with which 
I have begun to tell the story. 

About the time that Mr. McKinster and Eveline, commen- 
ced feeling awkard in company, when she invariably felt blank 
after he had bid her “good night,” and he walked fast to mur-. 
der thought, fearing a palpitation of the heart, an affiction to 
which young lovers are sometimes subject—a young fellow 
distinguished for no earthly recommendation, but a frame 
house, of which he called himself the owner, presented him- 
self to Mrs. Torrance, and impudently asked if he might be 
permitted to visit Miss Emeline occasionally, which permis- 
sion, after one or two allusions to the frame house, was readily 
granted. Occasionally, soon turned out to be a very indefinite 
term, for the new lover occupied it one, two, five or seven 
nights in the week, as suited his inclination or convenience, 
and being a property holder was of course at all times admit- 
ted, often very much to the. annoyance, and completely. des- 
tructive of the comfort both of Miss Torrance and Mr. Jere- 
miah McKinster. In process of time, the new comer advanced 
in his pretensions, and requested that he might be regarded 
as the suitor of Miss Eveline—to this also the good mother 
assented, promising, not only to give advice, but to issue posi- 
tive commands that he should be received. The advice wus 
given accordingly, and followed by the commands,—but Miss 
Eveline evinced no disposition to give her attention to the one, 
or to obey the other, which so incensed dame Torrance, that 
she vowed an investigation of her love affairs, and an entire 
subversion of every private arrangement she had made. 

“It’s nobody in the world, said the mother, but that Jerry 
McKinster that makes you so stubborn, and the poor worth- 
less dog shall pay for his impudence.” 

“Poor worthless dog?” replied the daughter, ‘had I known he 
were such, he should never have been an acquaintance of mine, 
though he was introduced by my own good mother!’ 

“Introduced by your mother, Miss insult—very well, I'll see 
to it, your schemes shall be examined into, and frustrated too, 

I assure you, and if Mr. Jerry comes where I am, I'll scald 
the skin off him—yes I'll scald him, and see who’s to bring 
me to an account.” 

“Scald him and welcome, mother, you first brought him to 
the house, and surely you have a right to drive him away, but 
why do you speak so hard of him now—I’m sure you always 
said he was a worthy:young man.” , 

“Worthy!—What is he worth? He’s as poor as a starved 
weazel, and an insignificant mechanic, far beneath a daughter 
of ‘mine, and I'll scald him, I will.” 

“Very well mother, Jerry, as you call him, must take care 
of himself, but suppose I scald the favorite of yours, that you 
scem so anxious I shall marry.” 

“Do if you dare, you baggage—he's a manof property, and 
descrves respect, and in my house he shall be respected.” 

“What’s his frame house worth,-mother? 

This was too much for the philosophy of Mrs. Torrance, and 
snatching up a huge pincushion she hurled it at théhead of. 
her daughter, with virulence that would have gained immortal- 


When in the softened evening sky, 
The moon and stars grow bright; 

And fleecy clouds go gliding by, 
Amidst the mellow light; 

Like barks, with joyous spirits filled, 
Sailing from star to star— 

My soul, with happy memories thrilled, 
Looks to my home afar. 


Exons. 
Baltimore, Oct. 24, 1836. — 
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EVELINE TORRANCE, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


‘ 


Original. 


I see them all—those dear loved forms— 
The same kind beings still! 
Oh! shield them, heaven, from darkening storms! 
Protect from every ill! 
I see my father’s bright, dark eye, 
And her’s, so deeply blue, 
Who ever stands with kindness nigh, 
And gentle language true. 


“What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 

About two hundred pounds a year. 

And what was proved quite plain before, 

Proved false again?—two hundred more.” 
“I’m no coquette, nor proud either, and I can tell you madam 
that I never had a real beau in my life—as for the eleven 
walking sticks you speak of—I can say truly, that I never 
cared a pound of figs for either, or the whole of them; and as 
for having one of them,—why I had rather drown myself—or 
what is worse live single all my life.” 

This eloquent address was made by Miss Eveline Torrance, 
to her mother, who had been counselling her upon the pro- 
priety of curtailing her male associates,—and particularly, 
upon the absolute necessity, of cutting off entirely the penni- 
less among them. 

Mrs. Torrance had lived long enough in the world, to form 
her own opinions in regard to matters and things, and having 
married in early life, a man who was penniless, and her fru- 
gality, having been the means of keeping him in the same 
condition, she wisely resolved, that if she could by any inter- 
ference prevent it, her daughter Eveline should not be the dupe 
of sentiment—compelled as she had been, to endure the short 
allowance that marrying for love,alone inevitably produces. 
The arguments brought foward by Miss Eveline’s considerate 
mother, to convince her of the propriety of the course she 
advised, were such as are generally used on such occasions, 
and these are in almost all cases, based upon that vulgar adage, 
and libel upon humanity, with which she wound up her dis- 
course, viz— When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out 
the window.” 

Miss Eveline was sixteen, more or less, as she or her mother 
pleased to determine. She was said to be good looking—by 
some handsome, and as I ama poor judge of beauty, I take the 
word of those who have expressed their opinions, and pass on 
with the least-qualification—that she was good looking. She 
had eleven walking sticks according to her own admission, and 
as may be supposed from the advice of her affectionate parent, 
some of them were poor—that is to say, they exercised au- 
thority over but a small portion of this world’s possessions— 
and as the young lady has been pleased to say that there was 
not one among the eleven, that she cared a pound of figs for, 
we must suppose, that Jeremiah McKinster was of another 
stock, totally separate, and distinct from that formidable body; 
for he was a favorite, to all intents and purposes, acknowledged 
to confidentials by Miss Eveline, and suspected by her mother. 

Mr. Jeremiah McKinster was an active young man, a good 
mechanic, and ,withal very well informed—but—Oh these 
buts!—but he was not rich, and besides he was a mechanic; 
either of these misfortunes was sufficient, in the opinion of 


My childhood’s friends! how changeless still, 
Their pictured charms appear! 
What tender thoughts my bosom fill, 
With mingled hope and fear; 
One aged form is moving there, 
With faltering step and slow, 
Dim are her eyes, and white her hair— 
Her pulses feebly flow. 


She trained my mother’s infant years, 
Guided her youthful mind, 

And she with sighs and bitter tears, wa 
Saw to the grave consigned 

The graceful form and loving heart, 
On which her own was stayed; 

Gh! ever thus the fondest part— 
In vain we cry for aid! 

How thickly crowd upon my sight, 
The friends [ love so well, 

Whose guardian kindness, day and night,— 
Hath charmed as with a spell 

All evil from my happy life,— 
And thrown a radiance round, 

O’er paths, with flowers and fragrance rife, 
And melody’s sweet sound. 


My dark-eyed sister’s smiles I see— 
Her waving, jetty hair— 

Her buoyant step,-and glance of glee— 
Aye, every grace is there! 

How oft by Schuylkill’s star-lit stream, 
We've roamed along at even, 

And gazed upon the sky’s pale gleam, 
Then at the mirrored heaven! 


And oft upon its glassy tide, 
When moonlight on it shone, 

Our fairy bark would gaily glide, 
To music’s tender tone; 

And darkly o’er the shadowed wave 
The royal trees were bent, 

While like a phantom from its grave, 
The snowy mist was sent. 


The gorgeous pall of dying day— 
The morning’s blushing bloom,— 

The sweeping storm upon his way, 
Enwrapped in cloud and gloom— 

Together have we looked on all,— 
On earth and distant skies; 

Each fleeting day some gentle call, 


Bade brighter pleasures rise. Mrs. Torrance, to disqualify the young pretender, for Being |] ity for a modern Xantippe. Eveline took discretion for the better . 
From dim-eyed i the holder-of a ticket in the lottery, of which her daughter || part of valor and retreated, until the anger of her mother had 
'yed age, to infancy . : . 
With upward glance of light, was the prize. somewhat abated, when she ventured in her presence—begged 


pardon for her offences, and promised to do her best towards 


loving the owner of the frame house. 
It was not long until Miss Eveline’s attractio-s, won the 


Many well disciplined efforts were made by Mrs- Torrance 
to discover her daughter’s predilictions; but the cunning Eve- 
line, being always prepared with a plan whereby to elude her 


Ye pass before my memory, 
Like “visions of the night.” 
And will ye some times think of me? 


The absent f; h 
Or yn Sleetas pen rte il vigilance, effectually succeeded in keeping her in the dark upon || interest and perhaps the heart of another property’ holder, and 
Amidst the laugh and song? that interesting question. The fact is, Miss Eveline had suf- || as he boasted the ownership of two frame “houses, of course 
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his claims were double those of the owner of one, and infinitely 
superior to Jerry’s, therefore the preference must be given to 


him. 


Mrs. Torrance, used her advice and her commands as he- || | 


fore, and they were attended ‘to, pretty much in the same man- | 


ner, except, that she was so disgusted with the appearance of| 
as old and fat—that || 

she could not enjoy his socicty, and slipped out of the back | 
door, and into some neighbor’s house, whenever he was an- i 


the last favorite of her mother’s, who w 


nounced, leaving the old lady and him to manage matters the 
best way they could. Mr. McKinster generally knew of these 
flights, and was on the spot, to take advantage of the occasion 


and spend an hour or two in the enjoyment of the presence | 


of his best beloved. The old lady, exceedingly offended at her 
daughter's obstinacy, resolved on bringing her into measures, 
and settling the affair to suit her own pleasure, acquainted the 
last, nameless swain, with her suspicions, in reference to Jerry, 
and recommended, that he should be challenged and shot at. 

The old fat lover, however, was of the wrong corporeal dimen- 
sions, for a successful duellist, and not relishing the idea of 
beingshot at, himself, he respectfully declined the honor intend- | 
ed him, by his would be mother-in-law. 

“But,” said Mrs. Torrance “you certainly will consent to give | 
him a good cow-hiding, 
vice to yourself and my daughter, and I shall feel a thousand | 
times your debtor.” 

The old fellow shrugged up his shoulders as though he | 
should not be very happy of having a few of the stripes laid | 
on his own mortality, replied, “I would have no objection 
madam, if it be your wish, to measure the length and strength 
of a cow-hide upon him, but I have a particular horror for the 
smell of gunpowder, and should like to be excused from the 
use of pistols.” 

After some discussion, it was agreed upon, that Mr. Jere- 
miah McKinster should undergo a cow-hiding, and be com- 
pelled to renounce, before witnesses, any pretentions that he 
might be suspected—for the whole thing was yet upon suspi- 
cion—of having towards Miss Eveline Torrance. Prelimena- 
ries were soon arranged, and the duplicate of Daniel Lambert 
essayed, to the use of his supple weapon, upon the dorsal re- 
gion of Mr. Jeremiah McKinster—the thing according to 
agreement, was to be done in open day, and in sight of the 
Torrance house, where the glorious deed might be witnessed 
by the family. As Jeremiah passed the house daily, to and 
from his place of business, the opportunity was soon obtained, 
and the parties met; the fat lover, after the statement of his 
purposes, and the offer of a moment’s time for his rival to re- 
nounce all claim to Miss Torrance, which kind offer was most 
indignantly refused—commenced his operations—whereupon 
Mr. Jeremiah McKinster seized upon the cow-hide, wrested 
it from his hand, and whaled him in the most genteel man- 
ner imaginable. This feat was performed in sight of Mrs. 
Torrance and Eveline, and while the one bit her lips with 
rage, the other looked upon the scene with much satisfaction. 
This was the last of the fat lover, for he never appeared in 
the presence of his much disappointed mother law in pros- 
pect again. Jerry was complete master of the field, and one 
evening, when no one dreamed of such a piece of business, he 
and Miss Eveline walked over to the parson’s, and were pro- 
nounced by him, before they left his house, to be “one flesh.” 
This happy fact, was announced immediately upon their arri- 
val at home, and after a few volleys from the old lady, Mr. 
McKinster stated that he was the owner of three brick houses, 
when suddenly ker tongue ceased, and the thing was made 
up—much to the satisfaction of all parties. Jerry is now a 
man of wealth—he has been elected to the Legislature of the 
state in which he lives, several years in succession, and enjoys 
the confidence of his fricnds—particularly old Mrs. Torrance, 
who daily applauds her daughter for the discriminating powers 
she exercised in the choice of a husband. 





10 EMELINE. 


Original. 
Emeline thou art lovely, like the moon 
When from her throne of beauty, she pours down 
Her silver light upon a garden fair. 
Thy countenance doth seem—all smiles, all love. 
The glossy ringlets of thy raven hair, 
Fall in rich folds upon thy snowy neck, 
As if to hide its matchless symmetry - 
From the rude gaze of the uncultured kind; 
Thine eyes are Jike dark diamonds floating in 
A silver charger—and thy ruby lip 
O it is sweet, and like the velvet rose 
Its poutings 4re—one solitary kiss 
Would kill a love-sick swain— 

But Emeline 

‘That patch upon thy chin, by thee misnam’d 
A beauty spot—doth so detract from charms 
That would enchant one, that it really makes 
Thee ugly, 


for thereby, you will do essential ser- | 


| MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 


No. IL. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Original. 


“The kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed.” 


Had the mind of the Redeemer ranged through the vast 
field of Nature, in search of something, by which the rise and 
| prosperity of his cause might have been illustrated, could it 
have discovered any thing, more striking, than the simile used 
| in the above quotation! Who that is familiar with the history 
of the mustard tree, can fail to regard it as a fine illustration 
|| of the commencement and progress of christianity? 
| Behold the Religion of the Saviour, at the time of her in- 
|| troduction into the world! Is there any thing to justify the 
|| expectation of her establishment? No: hopeless is the pros- 
| pect before her. She is frowned upon by the mighty and op- 
| pressed by the influential. Eloquence pleads not her value, 
|| authority extends not her arm, to sustain her. Seated upon 
|| the throne, which time had sanctioned, idolatry views with 
| a jealous eye, the movements of the Redeemer, while Judaism, 
| bound up in the warmest feelings of a nation, marshalls her 
host, in order to repel the invader of her consecrated territory. 

But though despised by men, though possessed of no earth- 
ly attractions, and promising no worldly aggrandizement, she 
bursts forth from the gloom that envelopes her, and shows to 
a wondering people the might of truth. Her Founder is cru- 
cified, and her friends perish, but she still survives, and like 
the Phenix, rises up from their ashes and emerges most glo- 
riously from their overthrow. Onward is her motto, victory 
her destiny. 

And what are the means used for her advancement? Do 
her votaries form themselves into a confederated league and 
go forth, with sword and torch, to extend her conquest? No. 
Such instruments are not employed—coercive measures are not 
adopted for her establishment. [Illiterate fishermen are her 
advocates—plain and honest appeals, the only means adopted 
for her success. 

Invested with a divine authority, the Gospel enters into the 
decorated mansions of the affluent, the cell of the Philosopher 
and the cottage of the poor. Wherever she goes, she teaches 
her followers to live in peace; to regulate their tempers; to re- 





| 


| 








and in hopes of bliss beyond the tomb. 

Unchanged by time, Christianity has come down to us, rich 
with the spoils of her conquests, and enjoying the harvest of 
glory which she has reaped in all ages, and from all climes. 
Her influcnce is still spreading, and her dominion is yet widen- 
ing. When the present age shall have passed, her march will 
continue foward, and never shall her triumphs cease, until our 
redeemed race shall come under her sway—acknowledge her 
origin, and repose in her arms. 

And shall this time ever come? It will, it must. The lip 
of truth hath spoken it, and it cannot fail. Are pledges want- 
ing of her universal success? See them in her victory over 
Judaism, and in her triumph over parts of the pagan world. 
What, though Infidelity, like the Upas tree, should send forth 
its poisonous exhalations, though all the wicked should unite 
to oppose her progress! Can they succeed! No—never. 

Cheered by her Author’s smile, and upheld by her Author’s 
arm, christianity shall proceed on to her glorious destination. 
When the purposes for which she has been placed here, are 
accomplished, she shall return to her native skies, amid the 
rejoicings and hallelujahs of the redeemed. 


| 


No. IV. 
“ON EARTH, .PEACE.”? 


The long expected period has arrived—the period, to which 
all eyes had been directed, and for which all hearts had prayed, 
the period of a Saviour’s advent. That hope, which Jews and 
Gentiles had cherished, was now to be realized—that promise 
which God gave to our first parents, ere they had departed 
from the bowers of Eden—which had heen renewed to the 
patriarchs and repeated to their honored descendants, was now 
to be fulfilled. The eastern sky shines with a golden brillian. 


cy, the reflected glory of the approaching “Sun of Righteous- 
ness.” 








ing of a Redcemer’s approach. No gorgeous banners float 
up6n the breeze—no trumpets are sounded, and no pompous 


train goes forth to hail and welcome the nation’s Deliverer.| 


All is silent, save the low murmuring of the distant water-fall 
or the soft song of the night-bird. 

Upon the grassy plains of Judah, the shepherds watch 
with sleepless vigilance their resting flocks. What splendour 
is this that shines around them? Tis the light of Heaven. 
What radiant forms are these that hover over them, with un- 
folded wings! They are angels. What strains fall upon their 


spect themselves, and esteem their equals; to die in calmness || 


The stillness of the world is unbroken by the herald. |! 











ears? Notes that no harp had ever played, and no voice ever 
sung before—an anthem that the air had never wafted—a song 
that the Cathedral of the universe had never echoed, nor Earth 
ever heard—“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and 
good will to man.” 

“On earth, peace!” And is it possible for man to enjoy peace 
in this state of turmoil? Can his bosom obtain any quietude, 
amid the anxieties of life? Pleasing thought! It may be posses- 
sed. But where is it to be found? If we mingle with the 
throng who follow the fashions and pleasures of the world, 
shall we find it? Wealth, Fame and Learning, is peace your 
gift? No—no. 

Wither then shall we repair, in order to find peace. To man- 
kind’s best Friend, the Lord Jesus. 

Whatever may be our situations, however numerous our 
trials and severe our temptations, if we repair to Him, who 
hath died for us, we shall obtain tranquillity. Our tempest-tost 
ark shall then reach its Arrarat. The storm shall subside, the 
waves shall be stilled by the hand of their Sovereign, and we 
shall be enabled to turn our eyes to the serene sky and ex- 
claim—*The rain is over and gone.” 

Peace—not the peace of conscious innocence—not the peace 
of insensibility, but the peace of pardon, shall descend into our 
agitated souls, and spread its sweet influence over all our facul- 
ties. 

Oh! celestial peace—Oh! unearthly serenity? Happy, thrice 
happy, the bosom in which thou dost dwell—happier far than 
the chieftain in the tented field, happier far than the possessor 
of the riches of Cresus. The radiance of Heaven shall illu- 
mine the path of him whom thou dost bless—glorious shall 
be his life and blissful his Eternity! AA. ie 


THE LOVER'S GRAVE. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO A. 8S. T. OF UNADILLA, 
BY ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


Original. 
No epitaph, 
Engrav’d in marble deep, was there to tell, 
In sad and melancholy accents, who 
Beneath that grassy mound was resting safe, 
From ills to which mortality is heir. 


The passing stranger who might chance to gaze 
Upon the place where all the living must— 

Like him who “sleeps” enshrin’d by the green turf— 
Pillow their icy brow, when time to them 

No longer shall endure—could not tell 

His name—nor what his birth—nor when he died— 
Nor who his friends, if friends indeed he had. 


He perchance a stranger too, 
From parents far, and home, and all to him 
Most dear, when travelling in search of health 
Found sudden death! * or @ * 


I knew her well, for we in early years 

Had to each other in affection been, 

As children of the same maternal love; 

But we were doom/’d to part, and many years 
Had intervened since we the long farewell 
Were fore’d to bide; and other objects dear 
Donbtless had fill’d her heart, and I perchance 
Was quite forgotten in the lapse of time; 

A dreary distance separated us. 

Full oft I thought of her, and wished to see 
The form that in my youth I fondly loved, 
And when the moment came, so long delayed, 
Yet looked for with delight, in whict: I thought 
To gaze upon her beauty, and to love 

As [ had done in former days, ’twas then 

My heart throbbed violently. 


We met, 
And in her pale and meaning look I read 
A tale of deepest woe, and when I ask’d 
“What aileth thee sweet girl?”’ she tried to smile— - 
And said—“go with me to the charnel house.” 


We stood beside the spot where lay, 

All that was mortal of the lovely youth, 
Whose life was the sure pledge of happiness 
Toher who stood beside me,—but whose death: 
Had well nigh brought her feeble spirit down 
To dwell with his in the same sepulchre. 


What meaneth this!—a rose— 
Whose scattered leaves perfume the air around 
The dreary tomb—bespeaks that one doth live 
To guard with anxious care the sacred spot, 
And in whose breast the passion stiil remains 
That bound her heart to his when life was there. 


MORNING, 


Original. 
Aurora’s rosy car held up by beams, 
That from the dazzling day-god’s forehead pour, 
Paints the pale orient, and prepares the way 
For the proud monarch as from his sleep 
He lifts to gild the shadows of the night, ‘ 
And scatter glory o’er the world. 
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THE THREE CITIES. 


BY A CITIZEN’ OF NEITHER. 
Original. 
—eo 


“Three buxom sisters of one family, 

With aims and ends the same, dwelt on the sea, 
A poet came along, and sung of two, 

In his immortal song.” 

Some one, as the columns of the “Boston Pearl,” bear wit- 
ness, has been eulogizing in high terms, the justly celebrated 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, and how the ungencrous 
mortal happened to leave Boston out of the wreath he wove, 
is not to be divined—the matter must be explained by himself. 
And Boston would have fitted in so well too, and the trio would 
have been complete. 

He says, “the one (New York) might be represented as a 
gay and dashing equipage, drawn by four magnificent grays, 
with its mad out-riders careering against time!—the other 
(Philadelphia) a quict and respectable family carriage, after 
the old school, where every thing is neatness, sobriety, and 
good breeding, gliding along at that gentle rate which would, 
show both the feelings and ideas of the owner are in the right 
place—the heart as well as the head.” 

Now, how conveniently and appropriately, he might have 
slipped in Boston between. the two, asa high and handsome 
Barrouch, upon the hindmost seat of which, should be seated, 
an elderly gentleman and his lady gravely conversing upon 
the sober realities of life, and on the one before, their son and 
daughter, a dashing young couple, just starting “in the field 
of fun,” and ready for a fresh pond frolic. 

Again, he says, “the one (New York) is the wit, the Sheri- 
dan of cities—the other (Philadelphia) the Robert Morris 
united to the genius of Franklin.” 

How well, would the elegant Everett, as Boston’s represen- 
tative, have filled between, as combining the goodly portion 
of the powers of these distinguished characters, to whom he| 
has been pleased to liken, two of the proudest cities upon 
earth. 

And again the writer says, “over the gates of one (New 
York) you read, 








Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway. 

Which hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey.” 


“Over the gates of the other (Philadelphia) that far more 
devotional language—breathing the very spirit of human wis- 
dom, and Christian charity— 





Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a man.” 
And if the man had felt as he should have felt, and given 
vent to his whole feeiings, he would have written over the; 
gates of Boston— 


“Fair is morn, when the bright sun comes, 
To pour his light on the gilded domes, 
That bathe amid his beams, 

And grave the evening’s shades come on, 
All mellowed by the seeting sun; 

And mansion that he dies upon, 

Looks sage-like in the gleams.” 


“Jn short” he says, “New York would be the choice of our 
youth, and Philadelphia our middle age,” and as true, as his 
youth and middle age, would have required both the other | 
cities, to gratify the feelings and propensities peculiar to each, 
so true is it, that either, and both those stages of life, might 
very comfortably and happily be passed in Boston. 

“Philadelphia is the city of the heart, New York of the 
head,” Boston somewhat of both. New York is like loaf sugar, 
Philadelphia like brown, Boston a little of both, and tbis re. 
minds us of an anecdote, which as it seems to suit the sub- 
ject, partics concerned will please to abide the relation as phil- | 
osophically as the nature of the case will admit. 

After the party had separated, which had made the man- 
sion of Lord Melbourne, vocal with their glee, the servants, as 
is usual on such occasions, before retiring, employed themselves 
in setting things to rights a little, as well perhaps as in imita- 
ting the actions of their predecessors, of the festival; on the back 
of one of the rascals the noble lord intended to “count twenty 
nine” for some misdemeanor, and after searching awhile he 

finds him at the sideboard, talking to himself oud enough to 
be heard by his master, whom curiosity prompted to be a lis- 





tener for a moment; the fellow held in one hand a glass, and 
in the other a silver spoon, said he, “some gemmens love de 
loaf sugar, and some de brown—take a lettle of bofe—some 
gemmens love de brandy and some de good old gin—take a 
little of bofe,” and each time he suited the action to the word, 
and filled his “goblet to the brim”—his master at that moment 
stepped from bis concealment, and seizing him by the collar, 


said “some rascals love @ » gle betty, and some ade line, give 
you a little of both,” and so well did.he suit the action to the 
word, that he marked the poor dog from “head to hip.” Now 
if any one should ask what this had to do with the subject in 
hand, all that I have to say in reply is, that as I have com- 
pared Boston to a little of the two kinds of sugar, I will add, 
that New York is the yellow betty, Philadelphia the blue, and 
Boston a little of both, and if you dont like the comparison 
you may lump it. 


MY FIRST TRIP TO SEA, 
BEING A FEW PAGES FROM A PRIVATE LOG BOOK. 
CHAPTER II. 


Original. 


After breakfast I went upon deck, and for awhile, found it 
to be as much as I could do, to hold it down—even this em- 
ployment was better than none, for it kept my mind fixed 
upon something else, than the shipwreck that was painted in 
such vivid colors upon my imagination—sea-sickness is worth 
all the Ipecac in christendom, and I verily believe that a yoke 
of Durham cattle could not hold down, what this searcher of 
stomachs hath doomed to exaltation. I held on until every 
muscle in my bedy became as tensely distended as the strings 
of a fiddle, and then I resigned the breakfast to its upward 
flight—Farewell, ye transient and aspiring condiments—ye 
muffin—cheese and chocolate,—destiny, not my good will, 
consigns ye to the waves,—“your home is in the deep” while 
I seek one, by crossing its blue and brilliant bosom. I thought 
in the midst of my suffering, of that overwhelming profit, the 
owners of the Hyperion would make on my passage, I shall 
not—thought I—be able to eat one fourth of my allowance, 
and the money is already paid—O what an imposition. How 
apt we are when afflicted, to imagine there can be no cure for 
us, and that we must remain forever in the endurance of the 
miseries of such disease. It is utter folly, however, for one 
who is sea sick to suppose he is to continue so—In two days 
I was well enough, and as to the passage money—why I ate 
up four times its value before I left the ship—I ate with the 
cook, I ate with the passengers, and I ate with the crew, and 
I then began to think that my system, was something like 
what the first book I ever read in my life, said of time 

“He cuts down all 
Both great and small.” 

For two days and nights, we tossed and tumbled on the 
“bright waters” of the Chesapeake, and on the third morning 
arrived at Norfolk, where we expected to take in seventy two 


| passengers, many of whom had left Baltimore in the steamboat 


and had pleasurcd it about for several days, visiting the Rip 
Raps and old Point—and other memorable places—a gratifi- 


| cation 


That I for years had waited for, 
And sought but never found. 

Sixty nine of the looked for, came on board, and a fine mess 
of folks we had—there were about eighty of us, passengers, 
besides the hands belonging to the ship, and really if we had 
not been so formidable in number, I am in doubts whether my 
coward heart would have suffered me to tread “ship’s deck 
again.” I do not remember, whether I thought exactly or not, 
that our little army could encounter successfully the winds and 


waves, and wage warfare with the spirits of the storm—hut | 


certain it is, that I felta much greater security among the 


eighty, than I did when we were but twelve in number as || 


when we started from Baltimore. 

We spent but one night in Norfolk, and “bright and early” 
in the morning the hands sung as they thought, their last 
“yo heave” in hearing off the shore, poor fellows they were 


sadly disappointed, and so were the eighty passengers, and last | 


not least—provisions considered—so was the captain—I some 
how suspect one half the pilots of the Chesapeake to be a set 
of—but never mind, I will not abuse them now, but next trip, 


whie +h was entirely pe away, aaa some other trifling is in- 
jury sustained, After the principle effects‘of the shock sub- 
sided, the passengers retired below but I was too much fright- 
ened to follow their example, and wrapping my cloak around 
me I concluded to spend the night upon the deck. 

At day break I arose, the mist had cleared away considera- 
bly, and I saw something like an hundred sail all huddled to- 
gether like the barges used to in the Potomac canal when the 
lazy lock keeper, cared more for his own comfort, than he did 
for the success of the company. It was singular enough, that 
we should have congregated in the pitchy night, and not have 
done more injury—the only damage of consequence that I 
noticed, was with the unfortunate brig that run into our 
unpenetrable Hyperion—she had started a plank and sunk, 
and there she lay, over the deck in water, and entirely aban- 
doned by her crew. I felt stupid enough, after sleeping in the 
wind, with the night mist falling almost like rain upon me, 
and while I wrung my cloak I asked the captain if we could 
‘spend any more time on shore, “when you get to New Orleans” 
was his reply, and if he had not laughed heartily as he finished, 
I should have had my risible faculties considerably excited. 


GERRAE. 


BY PETER BLUNT. 
No. I. 


Original. 


When I was some years younger, (I do not mean to inti- 
mate, Mr. Editor, cither directly, or indirectly, that I am the 
oldest man in these parts—although every day that passes cer- 
tainly numbers one, in behalf of the approximation,)—when 
I was some years younger, I was passionately fond of scrib- 
bling for what are termed literary periodicals. I have seratch- 
ed my head a hundred times, over a sentimental sonnet, in— 

* chase of terms 
Tho’ apt, yet coy, and difficult to win.”’— 
and have frequently paced my study-room for hours, in most 
exquisite mental torture, endeavoring to invent some appropri- 
ate cognomen, or unique caption, wherewith to honor the pro- 
ductions of my prolific intellect—or rather, which I designed 
to dignify by affixing to my lucubrations. The realities of 
more advanced life, however, and the experience they have 
/necessarily afforded, have not only cooled my literary ardour 
to a considerable extent; but also convinced me that 1 am not 
of such wondrous importance in the world of letters, as I at 
one time imagined. In short, Mr. Editor, I have lived long 
lenough to satisfy myseif, and the world—so far as I am 
known to the world—that Ihave not claims in common with 
those, whose brilliant minds require no exotic, or. artificial aid, 








in order to their shining with incomparable lustre ; and whose 
innate sources are so wonderfully generative, that their spon- 
taneous mental “creations,” are as imperishable as the Egyp- 
tian pyramids—that I am not a—genius! Tlence, I have of 
late years, been content with enjoying the labors of others, 
rather than attempting myself, to contribute to the amusement 
or instruction of the reading portion of the community. 

A few evenings ago, whilst comfortably seated before my 
|\“grate fair glowing” absorbed in profound reverie—these Oc- 


| tober changes, are peculiarly adapted to close thinking, as well 


‘as social garrulity—I was agreeably interrupted by the en- 
trance of my young friend Giles McQuiggin, (known to you, 
doubtless, as a gentleman of some promise in the contributing 
line) who did me the honor of an hour’s familiar chat, Not- 
withstanding there is considerable discrepancy between Giles 
and myself in point of age; and, although judging from some 
| of this light ‘articles’ as he calls them, which have found their 
| way into many of the respectable literary journals of the day, 
one might be led to suppose him quite too airy, for so grave a 
personage as Mr. Blunt—he is nevertheless a young man of 
| sound information and good parts—is not altogether incapable 
lof entering into, and appreciating all my odd notions (as they 








if I ever obtain spunk enough to make it—then spungers look || are termed) of matters and things,—and has moreover a most 


out. 


felicitous knack, which I very much like of—as the saying 


The pilot we had aboard, smelt a storm a full week ahead, has it—“suiting himself to his company.” I have strong sus- 


and absolutely detained us four days in the roads, waiting for | 
it, and the wind blowing fair all thetime. The first night we | 
lay in the roads,—I forgot to say, however, that I was mighti- 


I 


picion however, that the apparent attentién and respect with 
| which he honors me, is at times half feigned, for more than 
once have I thought I could trace an involuntary contraction 


ly scared when the pilot spoke about the storm—and the first || of his thin lips, and a significant cast of countenance indica- 
night of our detention, about cleven o’clock, it was dark and || tive of much more glee, than my theme of conversation could 


hazy, so that you could not see a light at fifty rods distance, 
a brig ran foul of our ship, “spang” she struck us, and my 
heart jumped clean upon the deck, where I soon followed with 
fifty others to ascertain the matter; I guess the captain wished 
us in New Orleans, for he nor the crew could perform their 
necessary labor, in adjusting the rigging, which appeared to 
be considerably damaged—there we stood thick as hail, each 


possibly have inspired; and verily, in one instance, when in 
| the middle of a grave lecture which I was endeavcring to en- 
| foree upon him, with a special view to his own edification, J 
was astounded beyond measure,"by hearing the fellow laugh 
outright at—I know not what! But laying aside a few ec- 
centricities,—and who is there of us, Mr. Editor, that has not 
his failings—Giles is a very agreeable and iutelligent young 


one assuming the right to give orders, and a fine specimen of|| man; and—but I must forbear—I am digressing most unpar- 


confusion it was—our loss was only the flying gib however, 


donably. 
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I introduced my friend for the purpose of stating, that, after 
one and another, and a third subject, had been fully discussed, 
and by mutual consent laid upon the table; and we were com- 
pletely at a loss for something more to talk about, Giles very 
carefuliy drew from his coat-pocket a neatly folded paper, 
which he opened, and politely handed me, saying at the same 
time, in his peevliar tone and manner, “This is something like! 
Uncle,” (he always calls me Uncle,) “is'nt it?” “Tell you 
more about that presently” said I—and drawing my specta- 
cles from the top of my forehead, where they had been eleva- 
ted like a half-raised gig-top, I adjusted them in seeing posi- 
tion, and after trimming my*candle, ventured a glance at what 
proved to be the second number of a new weekly journal, de- | 
voted exclusively to literature, and published in our own city, 
Lest I should be charged with extravagant flattery, Mr. Editor, 
I shall not say to you all that I thought, when upon a more 
careful examination, I found that the matter of the “Monu- 
ment” was in every respect worthy the superior neatness of the 
typographical execution; but I will say, that in direct oppo- 
sition to my habits of late years,—which have been to know | 
as little as possible about men of the press—I determined at | 
once, to use every suitable means, to bring about our better ac- | 
quaintance. With a view to this object, and in proof of my 
sincere wishes for the success of your praise-worthy efforts, I | 
shall occasionally furnish your readers, with short essays, upon 
such subjects as may be perhaps, both instructive, and enter- | 
taining. I shall begin therefore, by submitting to your con. | 
sideration, a few thoughts upon some of the 





FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 


It is greatly to be regretted, that young aspirants for litera- 
ry distinction, in the gencral, devote so small a portlon of at- 
tention, to that which constitutes one of the chief beauties of | 
composition—I mean, the proper use of rhetorical figures: 
That too little consideration is given to the rules laid down by 
our standard critics, upon this subject, is apparent, from the 
frequent misapplication of figurative language. Observation 
upon the customs of uncivilized nations, goes to prove, that 
it is perfectly natural for mankind, especially when under the 
influence of excited feelings, to express their ideas to one 
another by the assistance of circumstances, or properties, 
which, although not necessarily connected with, have never- 
theless a bearing upon the thought, intended to be communi- 
cated; and when presented to the mind, in association with it, 
impart to it additional strength, beauty or perspicuity. But 
although this may be termed the spontaneous product of na- 
ture, it does not thence follow, that all rules for its regulation 
should be rejected, or that it may not be materially aided by 
such regulation. “Art improves Nature” is a standing max- 
im; and one which does not suffer by the strictest examina- 
tion. Nature, we know dictates the use of words, as signifi- 
cations of our ideas; but it would be superlatively ridiculous 
to suppose, that language is in no wise assisted by the gram- 
matical accuracy to which it has been brought. by a proper 
classification and arrangement of its several parts. An indi- 
vidual, it is true, may acquire a tolerably correct method of 
speaking, who is at the same time, entirely ignorant of the 
principles by which the language he uses is governed—but it 
may uniformly be traced as the result of those principles, car- 
ried into operation by others, with whom he is in habits of in- 
timacy. In like manner, many are to be met with, who very 
properly employ metaphorical and other figurative language, 
while they are entirely unconscious of what they do; having 
acquired such mode of expressing themselves, by instinctive 
imitation from the perusal of good authors. All this, howev- 
er, does not disprove the assertion of the learned Dr. Blair, 
who judiciously observes “that to know the reasons which ren- 
der one figure, or one manner of speech preferable to another, 
can not fail to assist and direct a proper choice.” 

It is not my design, now, to expatiate upon the various rules 
for the correct use of figurative language. This would lead 
me far beyond the prescribed limits of an article of the kind 
I am now writing. Those who may feel disposed to become 
familiar with them, are respectfully referred to the “Lectures 
upon Rhetoric,” by the learned gentleman above alluded to; or 
to the “Elements of Criticism” by the Honorable Kames. I 
shall offer only a few “excerpts” taken from some of our best 
writers, illustrative of the great beauty and dignity, language 
of this character imparts to ouf ideas, when properly employ- 
ed. I may also, in some subsequent paper, offer examples of 
figures unappropriately introduced, and show, that when criti- 
cally examined, they deteriorate from, rather then add to, the 
dignity of the thought, which they are intended to illustrate. 

Personification, or to spek mere technically, Prosopopeia, 
is, perhaps, the boldest of all the figures of which Rhetoricians 
treat. It is that, by which we impart to inanimate objects, to 

abstract or general terms, life, sense, and all other attri- 
butes common to ourselves; and although, at the first glance, 
it may appear to border somewhat upon the ridiculous, its ef- 


fect is nevertheless far from producing any unpleasant or un- 
natural sensation; but on the contrary, tends to elevate, strength. 
en and beautify style. Hence, we find it a prominent feature 
in the writings of Shakespeare, Milton, and in fact, all whose 
talents have won fur them the golden opinions of men of cor- 
rect taste. 

With what force is the diabolical character of slander, when 
thus personified, placed before the imagination,— 

No, tis Slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world, kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons: nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters.” 

And with what beauty does the following, from Milton, find 
its way to the heart, stirring its unseen chords, and awaking 
an influence which could be aroused by nothing, other than 
that kindred feeling which is inspired by the presentation of 
life, motion, and intelligence; and where is the man so.callous 
to every pleasurable sensation, as to read it unmoved, or that 
does not instinctively feel, joy almost equal to that which would 
have been his portion, could he have been a spectator of the 
| happy scene.— 


‘To the nuptial bower, 
I led her blushing like the morn; all Heaven 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence; the earth 
Gave signs of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star 
On his hill top, to light his bridal lamp.” 

But we might cite passages innumerable. Indeed, in turn- 
ing over the pages of those who have sought the favor: the 
muses, so many brilliant passages present themselves, that the 
mind hesitates upon which to bestow preference. We have 
before us a glorious panorama, of magnificent objects, living 
and breathing, and susceptible of every desirable affection. 
We stand as in a blooming parterre, where enchantment 
gives to every flower a voice—to every breath richest melody, 
and to every prospect, new and delightful attractions. 

Byron, whenever he introduces this figure does it with great 
grace and beauty. How exceedingly happy is his description 


of the freshness of morning,— 


“The Morn is up again, the dewy Morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living, as if earth contained no tomb;—” 


And again the tranquility of nature, on a clear star-light 

night,— | 
“All heaven and earth are still; though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most—” 

With what grand conceptions of the power and majesty of 
Ocean, and of man’s littleness, is the mind filled, while read- 
ing his so much admired personification and apostrophe, where 
the following forcible passage occurs,— 

“His steps are not npon thy paths—his fields 

Art not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction, thou dost all dispise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him shivering in thy playful spray, 

And howling to his Gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope, in some near port or bay, 

And dashes him again to earth; there let him lay.’? 

The personifications of the passions, virtues and pursuits of 
mankind, by Pollock in his “Course of Time” are peculiarly 
impressive and appropriate. Take for example— 

‘Ambition called 
To action, Sloth invited to repose; 
Ambition early rose, and being up 
Toiled ardently and late retired to rest; 
Sloth iay till mid-day, turning on his couch 
Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge, 
And having rolled him out, with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt 
He sauntered out accoutred carelessly, — 
With half-opened, misty, unobservant eye 
Somniferous, tnat weighed the object down 
On which its burden fell,—an hour or two, 
Then with a groan returned to rest again.” 


And of Byron’s familiarity with Nature he thus speaks,— 
“Suns, moons, and stars, aed clouds, his sisters were, 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms 
His brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed.”’ 

I shall conclude my present paper with that felicitous and 
beautiful personification of the sun which is found among the 
graces that adorn the pages of Thompson. It is probably fa- 
miliar with most, if not all of my readers, but I am sure 
they will not regret, seeing it here introduced. It can never 
be read without the greatest possible gratification. 


AND THE ARTS. 


Rejvicing in the east. The lessening cloud 
The kindling azure and the mountain’s brow, 
Tilumined with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. 
Lo! now, apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad; 
And sheds the shining day that burnish’d plays 
On rocks, and hiils, and towers, and wandering streams, 
High gleaming from afar.” 


EDITORS. 


BY AN EX-EDITOR. 


Originat. 


“From Dan to Bersheba they stand thick as hail.’” 

There is a class of creatures, who endeavor to palm them. 
selves upon the world, as its brigtest lights, and verily, if they 
could but be dispossessed, of the vanity that seems to inwrap 
their senses and behold themselves, in the true character of 
their native insignificance, if they did not become the meekest 
minions upon the face of the earth, why then they deserve to 
be worm eaten. Need I tell the title of these anthropophigean 
evils, these walking pyramids of sin, that disfigure the light 
of heaven by their deformed conformations,—these masses of 
deceit; and receptacles of soap-suds—that live upon the ideas, 
and enrobe themselves in the characters, they filch from men. 
These apes of fashion, and footpads in literature that nobler 
beasts have spurned, and turned loose to. feed upon the offals 
of creation—these sapless drivellers, that have been doomed 
by some petty Radamanthus and dogged from their den of 
darkness, for infamous distinguishment upon the horizon of 
ignorace—these cormorants for whom the nomenclature of 
Billingsgate would fail to furnish epithets sufficiently charac- 
teristic? Need I mention the cognomen under which they 
congregate? Are they not: creation’s ransackers, known but 
too well by the armies of the wronged, that suffer in silence 
by their depredations rather than disgrace themselves by 
bringing such filth to retribution—need it be told in plain 
terms that these owls are editors! 

Say not that Iam hard upon these worthless creatures— 
miscreants whom a peaceable Turk would impale without 
even the mockery of a trial. They must be roughly dealt 
with, other treatment they cannot understand—and if you 
would touch their sensibilities you must flog them alive, pretty 
much as you would an alligator. 

If the literature of this country depended upon the character 
and talent of that loafer portion of its inhabitants described 
above, to say the least of it, as literature it would be in bad 
hands, as trash it might succeed, for out of the one thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-two, that call themselves editors, 
scattered as they are from Maine to Missouri, we could nct 
pick ten of whom the question cui bono might not be asked 
with seriousness. In fact, so far has the eharacter in ques- 
tion degenerated, that the moment you announce a man as an 
editor, the world looks upon him as a fool, and he is de- 
nounced accordingly, and cut off from all decent society. 
And while the individual looks upon himself as set apart— 
distinguished—raised above, his fellows, his fellows—that is, 
| the discriminating, look upon him, as sunk so low, that he is 
no longer worthy of their companionship. It happens, and 
not very seldom, that a paper worth sixpence per annum is 
started, and the fool that announces himself its editor wraps 
himself in the contemptible dignity, or rather indignity, of 
his descention and struts with a puppyism peculiar only to 
the society he has demerged from, commences a villepend 
upon his old associations and is laughed at—cui bono—nix. 

It is a vulgar axiom that “tobacco chewers are beg- 
gars,” just as true is it that editors are thieves. To pilfer 
is their trade, or some of the villian’s have made it so, and 
thereby has the profession been most materially disgraced. 
Nothing is more common than to hear these rascals com- 
plain of their hardships. Over and often do they tell the 
difficulties they have to’encounter and the dangers that 
thickly beset the hfe of an editor. This thing is a libel 
upon common decency and he that is guilty of it deserves the 
rope’s end, or perhaps the entire rope in suspension. The 
greater, the scoundrel the more complaints he has to make, 
and an editor’s respectability may be judged of by these signs. 
These grumblings and faultfindings, only prove that the way 
of the transgressor is hard, and so far from commiserating 
with these fellows, they should be apprehended and punished 
according to law. Now, were I who have fled from the dis- 
grace that hangs unwritten upon the editor’s countenance—to 

be appointed judge and jury too, in this matter I would im- 
mediately commence the operation of apprehending the mis- 
creants—and judging from the tone of his newspaper in all 
cases, the loudest grumbler would be first in course, and so on, 
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sion; this is unjust, ungenerous, and should be a louder com- 
ment, upon the reviewer than the reviewed. 

But Bryant needs not the eulogies of the press, to rescue 
his name from obscurity, or from the effects that prejudged 
anthemas may have upon it; like that of Byron’s it is above 
common criticism, and is so inwoven with the feelings of his 
countrymen, that the brightest flowers in the garden of litera- 
ture must fade, before he can be forgotten, or cease to be re- 
membered with pleasure. 


and samewhat shorter in stature. She had no pretensions to 
beauty—none at all; yet there was a certain something, a cer- 
tain—in short, sir, she looked very much like Mrs. A. or Miss 
G. whom yon admire so much, though you always declare 
she is not handsome. 

It requires very peculiar talent to be overlooked with a good 
grace, and in this talent, Miss Kate excelled. She was as 
| placid and as happy by the side of her brilliant sister, as any 
|little contented star, that for ages has twinkled on, unnoticed 

Lamsert A. Witmer, Esa.—We are pleased to find — and almost eclipsed by the side of the pearless moon. Indeed, 
name of this gentleman at the head of a very popular and in- i. only art or science in which Kate ever made any profici- 
teresting paper—the “Eastern Express,” published on Fell’s || ency, was the art and science of being happy, and in this she 
Point. [is editorial capabilities have long since been tested, |! so remarkably excelled, that one could scarcely be in her pre- 
and as a writer of enviable distinttion his name has appeared || sence half an hour without feeling unaccountably comfortable 
among the pages of some of the first periodicals in our coun- || themselves. 
try. ‘The paper he has charge of is conducted with spiritand || She had a world of sprightliness, a deal of simplicity and 
ability, and we wish him all the success his high literary at-|| affection, with a dash of good natured shrewdness that, after 
tainments entitle him to. all, kept you more in awe than you would ever suppose you 

| could be kept, by such a merry, good natured little nobody. 
Not one of Isabelle’s adores ever looked at her with such de- 
vout admiration as did the laughter loving Kate. No one 
was so ready to run, wait and tend—to be up stairs, and every 
where in ten minutes, when Isabelle was dressing for con- 
quest: in short, she was, as the dedications of books some- 
times set forth, her ladyship’s most obedient, most devoted 
servant. 

But if I am going to tell you my story I must not keep you 
all nignt looking at pictures; so now to. my tale, which I shall 
commence in manner and form the following. 

It came to pass that a certain college valedictorian and a 
of cousin of the two sisters, came to pass a few months of 
| his free agency at their father’s; and, as aforesaid he had car- 
ried off the first college honor, besides the hearts of all the 
ladies in the front gallery at the last commencement. 

So interesting! so poetic! such fine eyes, and all that, was 
| the reputation he left the gentle sex. But alas, poor Edward, 
what did all this advantage him? so long as he was afflicted 
with that unutterable, indescribable malady commonly ren- 
dered bashfulness—a worse nulifier than any ever heard of in 
Carolina. Should you see him in company, you would really 
suppose him ashamed of his remarkably handsome person 
and cultivated mind. When he began to speak, you felt 


in the diminutive, was some years younger than er a 


Prerry women.—It has been said that beauty does not 
flourish in Ohio, and a headstrong contemporary has hazarded 
the remark, that “the females who emigrate to that state inva- 
riably become ugly”—It is not our business to controvert this 
imputation or decide if it be slanderous; there is chivalry 
enough among the men of the state to do that; what we have 
to say is, that there are handsome women in Ohio—those bet- 
ter informed, can tell us whether they are indigenous or not. 
We know of but one of our beautiful Baltimoreans, who set- 
tled there, and that she became ugly is the truth, as her “wo- 
begone” countenance, abundantly testifies—too much so for the 
climate of our town ever to recover. 


Lapirs Sieeves.—The “Bishops” are hastening to the tomb 
of the “Capulets,” and “tight sleeves” are usurping their place. 
Many a tear will be given to the memory of the departed, 
when they shall be no more seen among women—and the 
merchant, and the merchant’s clerk will look blank when two 
yards are asked for instead of ten, and the poor feather dresser, 
who, in the reign of bishops, sold tons of his merchandize, to || 
swell the enormous rotundities, which sat like sacks of corn, 
upon the shoulders of our fair countrywomen, will be com- 
pelled to curtail his purchases, for beds, bolsters, &c. were but 
a small part of his business. 

Sic transit gloria Bishops. 

Awrvu! Just as we had finished writing the above paragraph, 
our wife—-sweet creature—who happened at that moment to 
be looking over our shoulder—nothing more—informed us, 
much to cur chagrin, that instead of the tight sleeves requir- 
ing a less number of yards, they take more. We scratched 
our head in a hurry, over what we had written, and concluded 
to say no more about tight sleeves. Our wife laughed hearti- 
ly— We did’nt though. 





bottle, he made such a distressing affair of it; and as to speak- 
ing to a lady! the thing was not to be thought of. 

When Kate heard that this “rari avis,” was coming to her 
father’s she was unaccountably interested to see him, of 
course, because he was her cousin, and because—a dozen 
other things too numerous to mentiou. 

He came, and was for one or two days an object of com- 
miseration, as well as admiration of the whole family circle. 
After a while however, he grew quite domestic; entered the 
room straight forward, instead of stealing in sideway—talked 
off whole sentences without stopping—looked Miss Isabelle 
full in the face without blushing—even tried his skill at 
sketching paterns and winding silk—read poetry and played 
the flute with the ladies—romped. and frolicked with the 
children, and in short, old John observed, was as pleasant “as 
a psalm book from morning till night.” 

Divers reports began to spread abroad in the neighborhood 





To Correspondentse—E ora is welcome. We publish her 
beautiful Reminiscences with pleasure, and will be happy to 
receive more of her thoughts on other days. 

“Mansix ror tHE Monument, No. V,” has been received and | 
will appear next week. 

“Te Orruan” by ArTEMas, shall appear in our next. 

“Prrer Buunt,” Esa. This gentleman will find that part of} 
his request has been attended to, viz: that of “printing his | 
scribble,”—the other we shall be happy to consummate at any || and great confusion was heard in the camp of. Miss Isabelle’s 
time that will be convenient for him to call at our office. ladmirers. It was stated with great precision, how many 

“Stema” must excuse us this time, his prose—judging by his || times they had ridden—walked—talked together and even all 
letter, will do better than his poetry, will he try it? ithey had said. In short, the whole neighborhood was full of 

“Mountain ScENERY,” we lied decline. “That strange knowledge that doth come, 
- We know not how—we know not where.” 

ISABELLE AND I HER SISTER KATE AND THEIR] As to Katy, she always gave all admirers to her sister, ex 
COUSIN. |oficio, so she thought that of all the men she had ever scen, 

Mistakes and misunderstandings are not. such bad things ishe should like cousin Edwerd best for a brother, and she did 
after all, at least not alw ays so;—circumstances alter cases. | hope that Isabelle would like him as much as she did; and for 

I remember a case quite in point. Every body in the coun- |some reason or other, her speculations were remarkably 
try admired Isabelle Edmunds, and in the truth, she was an | drawn to this point; and for some reason or other, she felt as 
amiable créature, just made for admiration and sonnetcering, || || if she could not ask any questions about it. 
and falling in love with; and accordingly all the county of || At least.events appeared to draw towards a crisis. Edward 
was in love with her. The columes of every Argus, and || became more and more “brown studious” every day and he 
Herald, end Sentinel, and Gazette, and Spectator, and all | and Isabelle had divers solitary, walks and confabulations, 
manner of newspapers, abounded with the effusions, supplica- | from which they returned with a peculiar solemnity of coun- 
tory and declaratory of her worshippers; in short, Miss Isa- || tenance. Morever the quick-sighted little Kate noticed that 
belle was the object of all the spare ideality” in all the region |} when Edward was with herself he seemed to talk as though 
round about. Now, I shail not inform my respected readers || he talked not while with Isabelle he was all animation and 
how she looked; you may just think of a Venus, a Psyche, a || interest; thet he was constantly falling into trances and re- 
Madonna, a fairy, an angel, and so forth, and you will have a|| verics, and broke the thread of conversation abruptly, and in 
fair definite idea on this point. I must run on with my  chavt he had every appearance of a person who would be glad 
story. I am not about to choose this angel for my heroine, || to say something, if he only knew how. 
because she is too handsome, and too much like other heroines |} “So,” said Kate to herself, “they neither of them speak to 
for my purpose But Miss Isabelle had a sister, and I think || me about it—I should thik they might. Belle should think 
I shaJl take her. Little Kate, for she was always spoken of'|| would, and Edward knows I am a good friend of his, I know 





tempted to throw open the window and offer him a smelling | 





jteasing her affectionate husband about? 





Ihe i is thinking of it all the dete, he might as well tell ma 
he shall.” 

The next morning Miss Kate was sitting in the litte bg 
parlor. Isabelle had gone out shopping, and Edward was, 
she did not know where. Oh, no, here he is coming, book jy 
hand into the self same little room; “now for it,” said the 
merry girl, mentally, “I’ll make a charge at him.” Se 
looked up. Master Edward was sitting diagonally on 4, 
sofa, twirling the leaves of his book in a very unschol, 
manner, he looked out of the window and—then he Walk 
to the sideboard and poured out three tumblers of water; thy 
he drew a chair on to the work table and took up first one bal 
of cotton, looked it all over, and laid it down again; thy 
another; and then picked up the scissors and minced up tm 
or three little bits of paper; and then he began to pull ty 
needles out of the needlebook, and put them back again, 

“Do you wish for some sewing sir?” said the young 
after having very composedly superintended these operation, 

“How ma’ma, what?” said he stareing, and Upsetiay 
the box, stand and all upon the floor. 

“Now, cousin, I’ll thank you to pick up that cotton;” gij 
Kate, as the confused collegian stood starcing at the cottp 
balls rolling in divers directions. It takes some time to pid 
up all things in a ladies’ box; but at last peace was restored 
and with it came a long pause. 

“Well cousin,” said Kate, in about ten minutes, “if yo 
can’t speak I can; you have something to tell me, you knoy 
you have.” 


“Well I know I have,” said the-scholar in a tone of hearty 
vexation. 

“There’s no need of being so fierce about it,” said the mis 
chevious maiden, “nor of tangling my silk, and picking ot 
all my needles, upsetting my work-box, as preparatory ce 
monies.” 

“There is never any need of being a fool, Kate, but Iam 
vexed that I cannot say (a pause.) 

“Well sir you have displayed a reasonable fluency so fir 
don’t you feel as if you could finish? Don’t be alarmed,| 
should like of all things to be your confident.” 

But Edward did not finish; his tongue clave to the roofd 
his mouth, and he appeared to be going into convulsions, 

“Well, I must finish for you, I suppose,” said the youy 
lady; “the short of the matter is, master Edward, you are 
love, and have exhibited the phenomena thereof this fortnight. 
Now, you know I am a friendly little body, so do be tractabk, 
and tell me the rest. Have you said any thing to her abot 
it?” 

“To her? to who?” said Edward starting. 

“Why Isabelle, to be sure; it’s she is’nt it?” 

“No Miss Catherine, it’s you,” said the collegian, who lik 
most bashful persons, could be amazingly explicit when k 
spoke at all. 

Poor little Kate! it was her turn to look at the cotton balk 
and exhibit symptoms of scarlet fever, aud while she is this 
ing what to say next we will just say—good night. 


NO! NO! NO! I WONT. 

Henry Hartwe et gave uttcrauce to these monosyllablesn 
his loudest tone of voice. Henry Hartwell was in a passin 
Henry Hartwell was a .brave man or he would never har 
dared to have said so many hard words to his pretty wik 
though she had been teasing him. 

Henry Martwell’s wife was as pretty a wife as any ma 
need to have. She was neither short nor tall—of beautifil 

roporticns—with a lip—an eye—she had two of cach. The 
looked like a thousand other lips and eyes. But what wasdlt 
What could hiv 
made Henry Hartwell, the most amiable and loving of hu 
bands say ‘No! no! no!—I wont!’ to his beautiful wi%?—W 
will go back and explain. 

‘Julia, my love, good evening,’ said Henry Hartwell, as 4 
entered his elegant parlor the other evening. 

‘Good evening Henry, how do you?’ said Julia, in her blanl 
est voice, and with her swectest smile. 

‘Tired, my dear, is tea ready? 





‘It will be ina moment. Salley!’ Salley came with the tt 
urn and toast. Henry Hartwell sat at oue side of the tabl 
his wife sat opposite! Three weeks after marriage with 
pretty wife, is what don’t happen every day, and both husb# 
and wife made the most of it. . Their mutual endcarmefl 
softened and sweetened the bitter cup of life, very much 
their sugar and cream added to the, palateability of th 
hyson. 

‘My dear is your tea agreeable.’ 

‘Excellent, my love.’ 

‘Will you take another piece of toast, my dear?” 

‘A very little my love, if you please.” 
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That was all well enough. Young married couples have an 

andoubted right to make fools of themselves if they please. 

And the fact of their being young married couples presup- 
the fect that they have lost their wits. 

Julia and Henry—Henry or Julia, or in other words, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartwell were a happy couple. Not a single storm 
had clouded their connubial horizon; they acted in its perfec- 
tion the short and langhable farce of Matrimonial Felicity. 

Heny Hartwell sat on the sofa with his loving wife beside 
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PERILOUS AFFAIR WITH A TURTLE;—In the small island of|| was in the neighborhood of dne of. the 
Ashtola, lying about twelve miles from the coast of Mermac||traveller would wonder on his approach to this spot, at the 
on the north east side of the gulf, a party went on-shore one || circumstance of meeting none of the inhabitants of this great 
night for the purpose of catching turtle. We left the ship at city without its gates. But this wonder would be changed io 
sunset, and reached the shore about dark, then hauled the ||amazement when on entering its walls he finds neither street, 


largest cities. ‘The 










boat upon the beach; and when this was done, formed our- 





him—what a subject for a painter! 

‘Henry, my love,’ said the fascinating wife, ‘I never knew 
happiness till now.’ 

If my love can make you happy, you must be the happiest 
of woman.’ 

‘So I am, my Henry—and I am sure you do love me—I 
should be wretched if I could think otherwise. I know you 
would do any thing to contribute to my happiness. 

an you doubt it my dear?’ 

‘No, I will not. Well, I have one little trifle to ask—I am 
sure you will grant it as soon as asked—and I know you are 
as anxious to assure me of your affection as I am proud to de- 
serve it.’ 

‘Name it, my love, and if it is in my power, I shall delight 
to gratify you—what is it?” 

‘Well, my love, Mrs. Splash has been here this afternoon, 
and— 

J do’nt like Mrs. Splash,’ interrupted Henry. 

‘You do’nt!—how strange!—I think her a very nice woman. 
Well, she says that Mr. Cotton has purchased a beautiful car- 
riage and a span of grays, and that Mr. Porter, Emily’s hus- 
band, you know my love, has bought a most elegant coach, 
and two beautiful bay horses. Now, my love, Mrs. Splash 
says that you really ought to set up a carriage.” 

‘My dear Julia, you must consider that though Mr. Cotton 
and Mr. Porter can afford to keep a carriage, my business and 
fortune will by no means warrant it.’ 

‘O, Mr. Hartwell, how can you say so when every one says 
how well you are doing. I am sure my dear you can afford 
itas well as others—a great many others. Now my dear, I 
know you will, for my sake. Only think—to have Mrs. Cot- 
ton and Mrs. Porter riding in their coaches, and your wife 
going on foot.’ 

‘Mrs. Hartwell, I should be happy to oblige you in any 
thing reasonable, but at present I can not afford to pay two 
thousand dollars for a coach and span of grays—so, I hope 
you will be contented to wait until I am a few thousands rich.. 
er’-—As Henry Hartwell said this, he rose from the sofa and 
buttoned up his coat, in order, we suppose to strengthen his 
resolution, which he perceived, by a sort of instinct was to bé 
put to the test. The first connubial squabble is an awkward 
affair compared to what they are when one is more accustom- 
ed to them. 

‘Now, Mr. Hartwell, I do think you are almost as stingy as 
Mrs. Splash says you are;’ said Julia, half pouting, half laughing, 

‘D——n Mrs. Splash,’ said the husband with no half and 
half expression of countenance. 

‘How can you talk so about my friends, Mr. Hartwell?’ said 
Mrs. H. with a decided pout, and two-thirds of a frown. 

‘Your friends are quite too officious in my affairs,’ said Mr. 
H., determinedly. 

Julia saw it was no time for trifling now. She smocthed 
out the frown—contracted the pout, and with admirable adroit- 
ness burst into a flood of tears, which would have overset or 
quite carried away a weaker man’s resolutions. 

Here is the proper place for a little sentiment, which the 
reader will please to imagine. 

‘Come, my love,’ said Mr. Hartwell, a little softened—this 
wont do—in tears three weeks after marriage—really Julia, I 
did not expect this—come, my love, dry your eyes—I will ‘| 
any reasonable thing to make you happy.’ 





sharp look out and making as little noise as possible. The 


selves into two distinct parties, and dispersed to different parts || them! 
along the beach. Having reached the place where we thought || splendid palaces, marble fountains, paved courts, magnificent 
it likely that the turtle would land, we lay down, keeping a||amphitheatres, temples, baths and innumerable dwellings 


nor house, nor inhabitant, nor even the remaifs of cither of 
The whole inclosure is one vast solitude! Of all the 


which once filled this gieat and populous city, not a vestige 


moon had risen some time, and was shedding her silvery rays|| remains. The only trace of any buildings having existed 


on those desolate regions; the opposite coast in the distance, 


within this large space, are the walls of the Greek chapel yet 


which is very mountainous, and the ship riding at anchor, || remaining, covered with tracery in Mosaic and Greek inscrip- 


had together a‘most beautiful effect; the sea was calm, and 
every thing appeared to be sleeping in the stillness of the 
night, and not a whisper being heard among the party—the 
surf dashing against the rocks alone breaking the silence of 
the scene. We were thus all in anxious expectation of the ap- 
pearence of the turtle; and six bells had just struck on board, that 
is, it was eleven, P.M.,when we saw the first, to our great joy 
coming on shore just opposite us. It looked like a black rock 
moving slowly and steadily out of the water. We did not in- 
terupt its progress until it had got some distance on the beach, 
when a rush was made towards it and it was immediately 
turned on its back, without giving it time either to defend 


tions and figures, worked like embroidery in small square 
stones. There is also a spot on which some fragments of a 
large building yet remain, which is said to have been the 
palace of Constantine. From the fragments' which yet strew 
the spot little doubt can be entertained of these being the re- 
mains of this celebrated palace. Here met those holy men of 
Christendom~ -the illustrious disciples of the sainted dead; and 
though their declaration of faith—their creed, yet remains— 
their bones whiten every land—their very names are lost, and 
the magnificent and time defying palace in which they assem- 
bled has now crumbled to its native dust. Nay, even the vast 
and populous city in which they met has been swept away 





itself or blind its assailants by throwing sand with its flippers 
or fins, which they do with such force that it is almost dan- 
gerous to come near them. It took six stout. men thus to turn 
the largest that we caught; and the following accident will 
further show the immense strength of these animals. One of 
our men, the gunner, wandered away by himself to the further 
end of the beach, where he thought to have all the sport to 
himself, not doubting for a moment that he would be able to 
turn any turtle which he found; but, on the contrary, to his 
surprise, not being absent long before espying a large one 
making towards the beach; he allowed it to come up some 
way, and then ran over to it and attempted to turn it. All 
his endeavours however were fruitless—and by some means 
| got his hand between the shell and the neck, which the animal, 
by drawing in the head, jammed and held there so tight that 
he could not withdraw it. The turtle began to crawl towards 
the sea, dragging the man with it; and he was in eminent dan- 
ger of being carried off, when he began to call for assistance. 
We were alarmed at the cries, thinking some accident had 
happened, and immediately ran towards the place from which 
the sound had proceeded, where we arrived just in time to 
save the poor fellow froma watery grave. The turtle was 
close to the edge of the sea, and carrying him of as if he were 
nothing—nor was it without some difficulty that we released 
him from his perilous situation—dragging the turtle above the 
highwater-mark and turning it over. The man got off with 
only a few bruises, but much frightendd—and we all had a 
good laugh at him for his adventure. [ Kempstone’s Jour. 








A remarKaBLE city.—The city of Nice, so interesting to 
the Christian for the celebrated council onee held there, and 
to the artist, for the beautiful fragments yet remaining of an- 
cient splendor, now share with many of its compeers the dust 
of oblivion. At the mandate of the Empercr Constantine, 
A. D. 326, there assembled within its walls a greater number 
of Christain ministers than the world had ever before seen 
together.. From the splendid cities of Asia—from the caves 
of remote Europe, and the burning sands of Africa, three 
hundred and eighteen bishops and a large number of priests 
and deacons and laity-men assembled in council, upon the } 
welfare of the Christian church, and established the celebrated | 
| declaration of faith, hence called the Nicene creed. It is 


| said, the appearance of this city, after you have ascended the 





. . . . “y* ¢ 
hills which embossom it, is of the most striking and romantic || 


character. An extensive and beautiful plain greets the eye— 


Did you ever see the sun break ont after a little shower—so || napped by streams of water and scenery of the most pleasing 


burst forth the smiles on the beautiful face of Julia Hartwell. 

‘Then, my love, you will buy the coach and grays.’ 

‘Indeed, Julia, I cannot afford it,’ 

‘Indeed, Henry, you must’—half a pout. 

‘I cannot, so pray do’nt urge the point any farther.’ 

‘You are a barbarous, cruel man, Mr. Hartwell.’ 

‘You are a very unreasonable woman.’ A frown and another 
button. 

‘You do not care for me.’ More tears. 

*Yes I do, but I cannot humor all your caprices.’ 

‘Will you—buy—the coach Mr. Hartwell.’ Quite a shower. 

‘No? ; 

‘You won’t—buy it—to make—me happy—you unfeeling 
mun—you’ll break my heart—you will!’ 

‘I should be very sorry to break your heart—very sorry— 
and F am sory to see you unhappy.—’ 

‘Then—will you—buy the—coach and grays?’ 

‘No! No! NO! I won't! [Bo8ton Pearl. 





aspect. 
In its centre, the waters of the famous Lake Ascanius re- 
pose—fringed with the enlivening green of the forest trees, so 
jluxuriantly beautiful in this tropical climate. At the ex- 
tremity of this lake is situated the large and beautiful city of 
Nice. Its walls are six miles in circumference, and are of an 
imposing hcight—from twenty-five to thirty feet, and fourteen 
feet thick at tlic base; and bid fair to continue for centuries. 
They are mantled as usual with parapets and battlements, 
and the walk upon the summit beautiful. The entrance is by 
three gates, the one inside the other, and richly ornamented 
with figures and basso relievos. ‘The second or centre gate is 
of magnificent size and workmanship, with frieze, cornices, 
and all the ornaments which mark the pure age of architec- 
ture, and is in a perfect state of preservation, There is an, 
inscription on the frieze over the gate, intimating its erection 
by the emperor Hadrian. The whole exterior is imposing, 





with a besom of destruction from the face of the earth. The 
moral is a striking onc, and language of mine would do it 
injustice. 

——lees=aeee 

GuiLt THE soURCE oF sorrow.—My father had been ill 
a long time—and I had become so niuch accustomed to 
his pale face and weak voice, that I was not frightened at 
them as children usually are. At first, it is true, I sobbed 
violently, for they told me he would die—but when, day 
after day, I returned from school and found him the same, 
I began to believe that he would be spared tome. One day 
when I had lost my place in the class, and done my work 
wrong side outward, I came home discouraged and fretful, and 
went into my father’s chamber. He was paler than usual, but 
he met me with the same affectionate smile that always wel- 
comed my return. Alas! when I look back through the lapse 
of ten years, I think my heart must have been stone not to 
have melted by it. He requested me to go to the spring and 
bring him a pitcher of water. I pettishly asked why he did 
not call a domestit to do it. With a look of mild reproach, 
which I shall never forget if I live to be a hundred years old, 
he said, “And will not my son bring a pitcher of water for his 
poor sick father?” I went and brought him the water; but I 
did not do it kindly. Instead of smiling and kissing him as 
I was wont to do, I set the pitchcr down on the stand, and 
left the room. After playing a short time, I went to bed with- 
out bidding my father “good night,” but when in my room, 
in darkness and silence, I remembered how pale he looked, 
and how his voice trembled, when he said, “Will not my son 
bring a pitcher of water for his poor sick father?” I could 
not sleep, and I stole into his chamber to ask forgiveness. He 
had sunk into an uneasy slumber, and they told me I must not 
waken him. I did not tell any one what troubled me: but stole - 
back to my bed, resolved to rise early in the morning, and tell 
him how sorry I was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, and hurrying 
on my clothes, I hastened to my father’s chamber. He was 
dead! He never spoke to me more—never smiled on me again; 
jand when I touched the hand that used to rest on my headin 
| blessing, it was so cold that it made mestart. I bowed down 
| by his side, and sobbed in the bitterness of my heart. I then 

wished that I could dic, and be buried with him; and old as I 
now 2am, which is eighteen, I would give worlds, were they 
mine to give, could my father have lived to tell me he forgave 
jmy childish ingratitude, But I cannot call him back, and 
when I stand by his grave, and whenever I thim!: of his mani- 
fold kindness, the memory of that reproachful ‘look he gave 
me, will “bite like a serpent, and sting like an adder.” 


! 





The late Earl of . of pompous notoriety and parsimoni- 








and would plainly tell the most indifferent observer that he'l better would it have been for the world.” 


ous, celebrity, superintended personally the produce of his 
dairy, and not unfrequently sold milk to the village children 
w his own hauds. One morning, a pretty little girl presen- 
ted her penny and pitcher to his lordship for milk. Pleased 
with the appearence of the child, he patted her on the head 
and gave her a kiss—“Now,” said he, “my pretty lass, you 
may tell as long as you live that you have been kissed by an 
earl.” —“Ah!” but replied the child, “you took the penny though.” 





A coop remarK.—“Aaron Burr,—says the Courier—died a 
Christian, according to the New York Times. So much the 
better for himself. If he had lived a christian, how much 
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COLUMBIA’S FREEDOM. 


BY THE BOSTON BARD. 


When freedom, ’midst the battle storm, 
Her weary head reclined, 

Around her fair, majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined; 

Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 
Great Washington appeared, 

With daring hand rolled back the shroud, 
And thus the sufferer cheer’d. 


“Spurn! spurn despair! be great! be free! 
With giant strength arise! 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions, liberty, 
Thy flag plant in the skies! 

Clothe, clothe thy-elf in glory’s robe, 
Let stars thy banner gein! 

Rule, rule the sea—possess the globe— 
Wear victory’s diadem! 


Go tell the world a world is born, 
Another orb gives light, 

Another sun illumes the morn, 
Another star the night. 

Be just—be brave—and let thy name 
Henceforth “Columbia” be! 

Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fame— 
The wreath of liberty. 


He said, and lo! the stars of night 
Forth to her banner flew, 

And morn, with pencil dipt in light, 
The blushes on it drew. 

Columbi.’s chieftain seiz’d the prize, 
All gloriously unfurled; 

Soar’d with it to his native skies, 
And wav’d it o’er the world. 


Weppep ure.—The picture of wedded life in Mr. Willis’ 
Inklings of Adventure, is very beautiful, appealing to the heart 
by its purity and tenderness, and charming us by the sweet- 
ness of the description and the elegance of the periods. 

“I like to get unobserved into a corner, and watch the bride 
in her white attire, and with her smiling face and soft eyes 
moving before me in their pride of life, weave a waking dream 
of her future happiness, and persuade myself that it will be 
true. I think how they will sit upon the luxuriant sofa as the 
twilight falls, and build gay hopes, and murmur in low tones 
the now unforbidden tenderness, and how thrilling}y the allow- 
ed kiss and the beautiful endearments of wedded life will 
make even the parting joyous, and how gladly they will come 
back from the crowd and empty mirth of the gay, to each 
other’s quiet company. I picture to myself that young crea- 
ture, who blushing even now, at his hesitating caress, listen- 
ing eagerly for his footsteps as the night steals on, and wish- 
ing that he would come; and when he enters at last, and with 
an affection as undying as his pulse, folds her to his bosom, I 
can feel the very tide that goes flowing through his heart, and 
gaze with him on her graceful form as she moves about him 
for the kind offices of affection, socthing all his unquict cares, 
and making him forget even himself in her young and un- 
shadowed beauty. I go foward for years, and see her luxu- 
riant hair put soberly away from her brow, and her girlish 
graces ripened into dignity, and her bright loveliness chasten- 
ed with the gentle meckness of maternal affection. Her hus- 
band looks on her with a proud eye, and shows the same fer- 
vent love and delicate attention which first won her, and her 
fair children are growing up about them, and they go on, full 
of honor and untroubled years, and are remembered when 
they die! 





Is 1v NoT THE FasHION.—Many excellent females, whose’ 
hearts prompt them to adopt and practice the most decided 
self-denial, in relation to established usages which are more 
or less of a luxurious or selfish character, are destroyed by | 
the overwhelming influence of fashion. Their conscience 
would approve the banishing of wine from their tables, or the 
abandonment of expensive and sumptuous entertainments, and 
many similar indulgencies, regarded by all, to impair some- 
thing of the force of the christian example, and to deduct 
something from the pecuniary ability to do good. The truce 
reason why many christians do not enter at once and fully 
upon this system of retrenchment and self-denial, is, such is'| 
not the fashion—and the excuse they make to their own con. | 
scientee, frequently is, “if I adopt such a course, I shall be | 
. reckoned among fanatics, and shall loose all power to do good 
in the circle where my influence in favor of virtue and reli- 
gion is most needed.” ‘The plausibility of this manner of 
reasoning is that which makes it dangerous.* Our adversary 
can assume the form and garb of an angel of light, and his 
suggestions are often addressed to us in the language of piety, 
or even.the words of inspiration. It becomes the christian to 
inquire with deep solicitude, into the direct and unavoidable, 
as well as the remote and incidental consequences of every 


. 


course of conduct, and if he find himself doing that by which 
a brother stumbleth or is made weak, to abandon unhesitating- 
ly any such course. Many questions agitate the minds of} 
christians, which could be at once decided by the application 
of some great religious principal, were it not for probable or 
apprehended consequenses. In those cases it would be better, 
after having ascertained the dictate of the great law of love, 
to yield thereto an implicit and prompt obedience, leaving the 
care of consequences to Him who established the law, and 
whose wisdom discerneth the end from the beginning. 

[N. Y .Sun. 


GERMAN CHARITY scHOLARS.—There is in Germany but little 
delicacy felt in availing one’s self of charitable aid. A needy 
student will advertise for aid on the black-board. How often 
after the Professor has finished his lecture and retired, have I 
heard the case of a fellow-student commended to the sympa- 
thies of his crmpanions, and the call answered by a generous 
contribution! Prof. Tholuck forsook his father’s house and his 
natiye city (Breslau in Silesia) and came, a stranger, to Ber- 
lin to apply to a wealthy man of whose benevolence and zeal 
fer mental literature he had heard, to take him and educate 
him, and succeeded. Neander, in the preface to one of his 
books, commends a needy and worthy young man by name to 
the kind assistance of the same city (Hamburg) which had 
aided himself. In regard to these facts, we should recollect 
the state of things. A very large proportion of the people 
poor, an immense population, every occupation filled up, it is 
utterly impossible for a young man, in most cases, to rire above 
his situation. As a counteraction to the natural workings of 
this system, and as au effort to equalize the opportunities and 
advantages of the equally deserving, an extensive system of 
charity is adopted. It is a result of fraternal, family feeling; 
and this being the state of the case, and is received without 
that delicacy, and without that danger to the feelings and 
character, which are so much connected with charitable aid 
in our country. [Notes.on Germany by an American. 


ANECDOTE OF GEORGE FouRTH.—The following anecdote wag 
related to me of his late Majesty, as being well authenticated, 
When he was in Ireland, two or three years since, he told 
Lord Roden, a man of decided christian character, that on a 
particular morning he was coming to breakfast with him.—He 
accordingly came, bringing with him two or three of the 
nobility, and happened to arive just as his lordship had his 
family assembled for domestic worship. Lord Roden being 
told that his guest had arrived, went to the door, and met him 
with every expression of respect, and seated him and the gen- 
tlemen that accompanied him in his parlor. He then turned 
to the king and said, “Your Majesty will not doubt that I feel 
highly honoured by this visit; but there is a duty which I have 
not yet discharged this morning which I owe to the King of 
Kings—that of performing, domestic worship; and your Ma- 
jesty will be kind enough to excuse me while I retire with my 
houschold, and attend to it.” “Certainly replied the King, 
“but I am going with you,” and immediately rose and followed 
him down into the hall, where his family were assembled, and 
taking his station in an old armed chair, which, I under- 
stand, has acquired an immense value from that circumstance, 
remained during the family devotions. This anecdote cer- 
tainly reficcts honor upon his Lordship and his Majesty;—while 
it exibits in the one the dignity of unyielding Christian prin- 
cipal, it displays in the other, at least the courtesy of a gentle- 
man, and the natural homage which every man feels for a con- 
sistent, religious character. [Sprague’s Letter. 


Anotuer victim.—Mr. Benjamin Carr, an indiscreet young 


|| bachelor of fifty, fell desperately I love whilst on board a North 


River steamboat, last week with a very pretty infant,—fat, 
chubby and good natured—of a very pretty mother. He 
became so fascinated with the little responsibility, and its 
large, blue, laughing eyes—and with its mother’s lady like 
bearing, that he benevolently offered, on the boat,s touching the 
wharf, to accompany the mother and carry the infant. She 
grearfully accepted his very polite offer, and giving him the 
child they proceeded towards the Bowery. On passing a shop, 
the,lady complained of thirst” and asked Mr Carr to wait. at 
the door whilst she asked for a glass of water. 

Mr. Carr did wait—but so did not the fair mother of the 
fair child. The shop had a sallyport, passing through which, 
the lady escaped into another street, and left the baby with 
the bachelor, seated ona coffee bag. Fatigued at last by 
delay; he inquired for the mother, but could not find her. It 
was then, cs the romancers say, that “he began to revlize the 
horrors of his situation.”” We need not detail them. Mr. Carr 
was very fleshy—the day was very warm—the almshouse was 
far distant—the Alderman of the Ward was at Hoboken—the 
child began to squall—Mr. Carr began to swing it to and fro, 
and whistle to it—a crowd began to assemble. #4 


ee¢ i the evening | Mr. Carr and his charge were @ 
their way to Albany. The almshouse commissioners refused 
to receive the child, and Mr. Carr swears he will “neverq 


Hansther good natured thing so long as he lives.” 


{Boston Transcript, 
——————— 

A POET IN THE PULPIT.—Robert Montgomery, the welll know, 
autyor of many sweet poems, chiefly of a religious cast, hay 
joined the chtrch, and will, it is said, be located In Liverpog, 
According to the Journal of that city he carries with him ing 
the pulpit the glittering language of poetry. He is about, 


‘jand has a good delivery. The paper adds: 


The gorgeousness of his distinction—the rounded beauty of 
his sentences—the measured music of his declamation—y 
earnestness of his appeals—the poetic imagery of his discoy, 
ses—have combined to make him exceedingly popular at & 
Jude’s (in the absence of Mr. McNeile.) Many of his aud. 
tors, we suspect, admire him even when they loose the threa 
of a discourse, enveloped in a maze of beautiful diction, 
it for granted that what they do not understand must be very 
admirable; like an old lady of our acquaintance, *’Tis lf 
very fine, I believe it must be, because he’s a poet.” 


Freepom or MinD.—I call that mind free which is not impr. 
soned in itself or in a sect, which recognises in all humay 
beings the image of God and the rights of his children, which 
delights in virtue and sympathises with sufferings, whenever 
they are seen, which conquers pride and sloth, and offers itself 
up awilling victim to the cause of mankind. 

I call that mind free, which is not passively framed by out. 
ward circumstances, which is not the creature of accidental 
impulse, but which bends events to its own improvement, acts 
upon an inward spring, foran immutable principal which it 
has deliberatly espoused. 

I call that mind free which protects itself against the usu. 
pations of society, which does not cower to human opinion» 
which feels accountable to a higher law than fashsion, which 
respects itself too much to be a slave of the many or the few 

[Dr. Channing 


* 


FEMALE InFLUENCE.—It is known to our readers that Mr. 
Finney has both males and females at his college at Oberlin, 
A correspondent of the Connecticut Observer gives the fol. 
lowing account of the method there employed of breaking in 
he rougher boys. 

“All the grossness and vulgarity so often witnessed in cdl- 
lege commos is here excluded; and the matron informed me 
that if some new comers happened to manifest a disposition 
to coarseness, when placad beyond the immediate eye of the 
young ladies, the stationing of one or two of the most dis. 
creet, near them, never failed at once to suppress it.” 


DamaGEs AND REPAIRS.—“Hallo, Sharp,” said Pop, mecting 
him the other day in the street, “you hobble, my boy, what's 
the matter with you?” 

“O, [had my feet crushed through the carclessness of a con- 
ductor the othet day, between the rail-road cars—that’s all.” 

“And dont you mean to sue for damages?” 

“Damages? no no—I have had damages enough from them 
already—hadn’t I better sue for repairs?” 


Marcu OF impRovEMENT.—The editor of the Boston Tran- 
script relates an occurrence which took place there a few days 
since, which he says is true to the letter. It is a good speci- 
men of high life below stairs. A gentlemen on hearing the 
front door bell ring, and presuming it was his wife, attended 
the call himself, but to his disappointment found it was the 


house maid. “Why Judy,” said he, “where have you been at 
this time o’day; and I waiting for my dinner—and Mrs. B.— 


gone out?” Indeed, Mr. B—, it was not my fault. ‘The dancing 
master ought to have let us out at one, but he had some: new 
scholars and kept. us later than I expected.” 


Tue Farrest Curistian.—Imagine a female, who ever looks 
up confidently to her God, amidst the deepest afflictions, and 
though her heart bleeds and aches, even unto bursting, yet 
wears a countenance of joy befote the world: who changes not, 
nor is disturbed by the storms of life! Where is her like? In — 
the heavens! there appears the rainbow; that is neither moved 
by the winds nor obscured by the clouds, but shines in the aif 
like the glittering dew of a fairer world. 


John Beard, of Wayné county, Ohio, has raised a pumki# 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds. | 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 
Néatly executed at this office, with despatch. 





